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tury. The principal branches of art referred to are: frescoes; sarco- 
phagi ; and, later, illuminations and ivories. The fourth and fifth cen- 
turies constitute the first period in the development of the subject, and it 
was then a favorite one with the artists of the West. The second period 
begins, after the close of the epoch of the Roman sarcophagi, in the sixth 
century, and at this time the apocrypha have more influence than before 
upon the artists of both East and West. The Byzantine influence upon 
the West from this time to the Carlovingian period is admitted and dis- 
cussed. The type of this subject was then firmly established. The man- 
ner in which it was developed in the Carlovingian and succeeding periods 
will be the subject of a second study which we are promised by the author. — 
A. L. F., Jr. 

Waewick Weoth. Catalogue of Greek Coins. Pontus, Paphlagonia, 
Bithynia and the Kingdom of Bosphorus. Edited by Reginald 
Stuart Poole. 8vo, pp. xliv, 252; pis. xxxix. London, 1889. 
This volume consists of a general introduction, a descriptive catalogue, 
a series of indexes, and phototype plates. First are treated the civic 
coinages of Pontes, Paphlagonia and Bythinia, and these are followed by 
the regal coinages. The first city to strike coins in these districts was 
probably Sinope, about 480 b. c, other cities which issued coins in the 
fifth century were Astakos, Chalkedon and Herakleia. The other cities 
which coined money before the time of Mithradates the Great began to 
do so in the fourth and third centuries b. c. The coins of this district fall 
chronologically into three periods : (1) those which were coined before the 
time of Mithradates, (2) coins of the Mithradatic period, (3) coins of the 
Imperial period. The latter class is by far the largest, and exhibits the 
following types : (a) mythologic and religious, (b) Roman imperial, (c) 
agonistic, and (d) geographic. The coins of the first type show that the 
divinities which occur with greatest frequency and at the largest number 
of cities are Asklepios, Herakles, Pallas, Dionysos, Zeus, Serapis, Nike. 
Other divinities who occur often, but less frequently, are Apollon, Aphro- 
dite, Demeter, Kybele, Artemis, Nemesis, and Poseidon. Representations 
of the Emperor sacrificing, etc., are frequent. Agnostic types are rare. 
Representations of the City or the Tyche of the City are of frequent oc- 
currence. — A. M. 



